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|. - Aural Schools of Ontario 


pi ie Since I began to serve this Province as Minister of Education, I have been 
giving the question of our rural schools a good deal of careful study. After 


, ; eviewing all the facts at my disposal, I have come to the conclusion that the 
oe country pupil is not getting as good a chance educationally as the city pupil. 
o ftis my earnest desire to have such conditions provided in the schools that the 
— - youth of rural communities may have an equal opportunity with those of the 
2 _ towns and cities to fit themselves for their life work and for their duties as citizens. 
ae 


Rapes x a eh: att ys ° sts 
Z oe My inquiry into the causes of the existing inequalities has led me to believe 
an that the chief obstacle in the way of providing economically for adequate educa- 
among the people upon a sufficiently large scale. I believe that this difficulty 
a _ isdue largely to the system by which the rural schools are administered. 
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ean The school section scheme of organization was set up eighty years ago in 
the pioneer days of this Province. In those days of sparse population, scattered 
settlements, bad roads, and scanty means of communication, it was the natural 
scheme to adopt. It was designed to provide an elementary education when 
ie this was sufficient as a preparation for the simple life of the times. It has served 
__ its purpose well, and those who have assumed as trustees the responsibility of 
ag directing and administering the rural schools have done a great public service. 
__ I need not point out the great changes that have occurred in social and economic 
— conditions within the past eighty years. A new era with new needs, purposes, 
and ideals has arrived. An elementary education, which is still practically the 
ae 0 nly education furnished by the rural school, is no longer sufficient to enable the 


ye 


country child to fit himself for the conditions of life which he must meet in the 


future. Some reform in the present condition of the rural schools is essential if 
bay 


4 the needs of the children are to be adequately met. 
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+1 These facts have impelled me to write this letter in order to lay before you 


Pax ) the situation in the rural schools, and (2) my proposals for the improvement of 
_ the conditions. Those who have the interests of the rural schools at heart will, 
ee I am sure, study carefully the facts of the situation, and consider with an open 


mind the remedy that I am proposing. When you have done this, I shall welcome 
constructive suggestions as to the policy to be carried out. 
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I.—The Facts of the Situation 
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At least three serious conditions in the rural s 
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dis pute : 
Ps *; x (1) A great many schools have too small an attendance to 
. to be either economically or efficiently conducted. 
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chool situation admit of no 


permit them 


ional facilities in the rural districts is the difficulty of securing co-operation © 
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: (2) The cost of ON Pt the shoals in any township i is tot spread 
fairly among the rate Dyed 2 Sis 


(3) The opportunities for high Saved education are inadequate and 
unequally distributed. 


Three important problems which must be faced grow out of these conditions, 
viz., the problem of the small school, the problem of inequalities of taxation, and > 
the problem of providing facilities for high school education. 


(1) THE PROBLEM OF THE gest SCHOOL : " 


The following table will give a clear idea of the laree number of one- -roomed 
schools that have a low average attendance: : 


Average Number of a 
Attendance Schools : 
PY ORAESS (ks sks, oat eel oe ae eae ae Ti feck 
1Oserless ea aM i! pS Te 891 
TAG CSS hae Latte One eee ee 1,794 
O20 NESS. Taree tes ht Chui oma haute 2,902 
2OFOESINOe Sat Gee IR cea se, oak ee oe 2,081 


One school in every six has an average attendance of less than ten pupils; 
one school in every three has an average of less than fifteen; three schools in 
every five have an average of less than twenty; and only two schools in every 
five have an average of twenty or more. I am convinced that, for economical 
management and efficient instruction, no school should have fewer than twenty 
pupils. Nearly sixty per cent. of the one-roomed schools of the Province are 
therefore working below their capacity. This situation could easily be remedied 
by the closing of small schools and the distribution of the pupils among neigh- 
bouring schools often equally near at hand. This would not only save money, 
but also increase the efficiency of the schools. The plan is provided for in the 
Public Schools Act (Section 74), but the necessary co-operation of school 
sections to carry it out is difficult to secure. 


There can be no question that a child has a better chance in the school with 
fairly large attendance than in the school with very small attendance. He needs 
the stimulation of comradeship, competition, and co-operation, which comes from 
intermingling with others of equal age and ability. The association of many 
children in the classroom and on the playground gives opportunity for the 
development of the best qualities of mind and heart. The extent to which this 
is accomplished is the true test of the efficiency of the school. 


The cost of maintaining the schools with low attendance is excessive, as the 
following statement for the year 1923 will show: 


Number of Average ~~ Total Cost Cost per Pupil 
Schools Attendance per Pupil per Year to Government 
177 Lt0* 5 $248 33 $99 91 
714 6 to 10 144 91 49 91 
891 1 to 10 1560027; Saa27 


Average in all the rural schools 87 36 17 ts 
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- Province is maintaining nearly 900 ecltigle. with a total send es of 
7,00 up ) pupils at a cost of over ae 000 se a Yeats. oy < 
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1 sstion of f high cost also_ arises in *porusction with the building of. 
eno oportion of the rural school buildings of the Province 


out. The + ‘replacing of these by new buildings was checked 


‘tion that needs a new school proceeds to build one for itself, this is 

| 0 cost a great deal more money than is necessary. It is important, from 

nd x pint f economy, that no more schools than are needed to accommodate 
901 population should be built. In many places where new schools have 

b ected, they can be so located as to serve a larger area and thus reduce 

0th ‘yuildine and maintenance costs. Moreover, the adoption of standard plans 

for the k buildings, and the purchase of supplies, equipment, fuel, etc., for all the 
Scho 0 ols in a township would also tend to greater economy. 
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Ve Setecrient are taxed more heavily tat others for the same extiectintal 
ities. _It is not uncommon for one section to have to pay two or three times 
-as its neighbour in the same township. From records which I have at 
“showing the school rates in various sections all over the Province, the 
fol wing cases are selected at random to illustrate this variation: 

. § wn 

(a ee as Range of School Rat es 

| | in Various Sections 


Ces 
F Pe 


nes il 


oe io. TERE NII TS ae 3.5 to 7,5 mills 
_ Township AN Dae ah, ee ee Lah Sth -- Bes 6. to 13.9 mills 
_ Township SEO ERED GE Gre aged ie ine ae 5.3 to 13.6 mills | 
. Be Pocship Gi Ores Areata ras pehec Ty See eae 3.7 to 11.4 mills 
; — Sa. Mir rrr ee ie 5.5 to 12.5 mills 
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hese rates include both the general township rate and the section rate for 
dine maintenance expenses, and do not cover extraordinary expenditures 
- buil ding or for the support of continuation schools. The wide variations in 
ra es are typical of conditions that prevail in practically every township of the 


‘N O 6 fair-minded HeEsoil will at aS day deny that the education of the children 
“au uty in which all the ratepayers of the municipality are jointly and equally 
ible. ‘The principle of equal financial obligation for schools is fully recog- 
in urban municipalities. In the town or city the school rate is the same 
evel atepayer no matter how many schools there are. The best way to 
sec Be os ty in taxation for rural schools is to make the unit for school 


Beamer respond with the taxing unit, viz., the township. 


1 of the war, and since that time construction costs have been — 
w new schools have been built. The time is soon coming when an ~ 


i iad building programme will have to be undertaken. if every 
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(3) THE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Every child, whether he lives in an urban or in a rural community, should 
have the opportunity of obtaining an education beyond that afforded by the 
public school. At the completion of the public school course, the child has just 
reached the age when he has most to gain by a further period of training. He 
is not yet adequately prepared to enter.upon his life work or to discharge his 
duties as a citizen. To give him no further school training is to deprive him of 
the best opportunity he will ever have to develop aright his mind and character. - 


The urban centres of the Province have on the whole made excellent pro- 
vision for training beyond the public school course. The villages and towns have 
their continuation and high schools; the cities have their collegiate institutes and 
technical schools. Every urban child has ample opportunity to obtain a high 
school education in either full-time or part-time classes. 


On the contrary, rural children are as yet inadequately supplied with oppor- 
tunities for high school training. Those who live near a centre where a high or a | 
continuation school is established are fortunately situated. But there are many 
children who live so far from a high school that they have no chance of attending 
it unless their parents arrange for their transportation or for their boarding away 
from home. At present the only way by which high school training might be 
available in many localities would be through setting up continuation schools 
either by individual sections or by groups of sections in co-operation with each 
other. Individually the sections can seldom afford to set up a continuation 
school; and, if they could, they would seldom have sufficient pupils to justify 
it. Experience has shown that co-operation among sections for this purpose is 
very hard to secure. On the other hand, if the financial resources of all the 
sections in a township were combined, it would be possible to provide at con- 
venient points a sufficient number of schools to place a high school education 
within the reach of every pupil. It is probable that the money that might be 
saved by dispensing with unnecessary elementary schools would go a long way 
towards financing the needed high schools. 


This high school education may be provided in either of two ways: 


In the first place, it may be provided in full-time schools of the continuation 
school type for those who wish to extend their general education, or to prepare 
themselves to enter the university or the normal schools, or to fit: themselves 
for commercial, industrial or agricultural life. 


In the second place, it may be provided in part-time schools similar in type 
to those established in urban centres for vocational training. In many respects 
the conditions in rural communities in this Province are well adapted for the 
establishment of part-time schools. For many boys and girls who intend to make 
farming their life work, the ordinary high school course does not afford instruction 
in some of the branches that would be most useful to them. In addition to the 
subjects of a general education, they require instruction in the sciences that 
are fundamental to agriculture and home-making. Because of the absence of 
such instruction the high school has not attracted these pupils, and their school 
education is likely to end with the passing of the High School Entrance exam- 
ination unless some new arrangement is made for its extension. Moreover, the 
services of these boys and girls are usually required on the farm during the 
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ons. Consequently, a full-time high school course would not 
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3 . af a er (1) The section unit seldom has enough money or enough pupils to make the 
4 p s tion units in measures that would decrease expenditures by a reduction of 
___ ‘the number of schools, or in measures that would provide higher educational 
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I am convinced that the only means by which the difficulties of the rural 
si hool situation can be solved is the adoption of some method by which a greater 
neasure of co-operative action among the people can be assured. Under the 
ection scheme co-operation on an adequate scale cannot be obtained. In the 
enlargement of the unit lies the hope of bringing about this co-operation. The 
logical unit to adopt is the township, the unit for municipal purposes and for 
£ ixation. For sixty-five years the municipal unit has been the unit for school 


irposes in all the incorporated villages, towns, and cities of the Province, and 


Sy 
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Sinks ny 
BAe 1e scheme has been attended with excellent educational results. Why should 
~~ not the municipal unit be adopted for the management of the rural schools 
~~“ also? The principal reason advanced against it is that the population of the 
: township is not so compact as that of the urban municipality. But good roads, 
_ the rural telephone, and the motor car have brought the people of the township 


almost as close together for practical purposes as the people of the town or city. 
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Because of the lack of sufficient opportunities for co-operative effort, other 
ed laces outside of Ontario have experienced the same difficulties as we have in 
providing adequate facilities for education in the rural districts. In many 
of these places the people have found the solution of their difficulties through the 
establishment of larger units for the administration of the schools. In Great 


. a British Columbia has adopted a municipal system of administration for its 
Fr a system of local option is in operation, and some municipalities have already 
adopted the municipal unit. I am informed that in all these places the change 
td the larger unit has now the approval of the great majority of the people 
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= With the desire of raising the rural schools of Ontario to a higher plane of 
= efficiency and service, I introduced a Bill during the 1925 session of the Ontario 
aD ture to provide for the establishment of township boards of trustees. 
Big? Gale 
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~The Bill received its hist reading Said was then laid over for consideration 
‘at a future session. The Bill is printed at the end of this letter in order that 
-you may study its provisions. I wish that the fullest opportunity may be taken 
throughout the Province for the discussion of its provisions, in order that 
_ suggestions for improvement may be available when it again comes up 
- for consideration by the Legislature. 


The main features at the Bill are as follows: | 


(1) In a township of not less than three and not more than ten sections, 
each section is to form a school area. A township with more than ten sections 
is to be divided by the council into ten areas. Each school area is to elect one 
member to the board. 


The strongest argument in favour of the section method of administration 
is the opportunity that it gives for the development of local interest in the-school. 


¥ 


It is desirable to conserve that local interest, and therefore the Bill provides for _ 


maintaining the identity of the school section so far as is consistent with having 
a board of reasonable size. More than half of the townships in the organized 
counties have ten sections or fewer. In more than half of the townships, there- 
fore, each school section will have a representative on the board. You will thus 
notice that section connections that have long existed are SEs as little as 
possible. 


(2) The election of members of the township board will be carried out at 
the same time and place, under the same conditions, and by the s same officers as 
the election of the municipal council. 


The people will maintain the same control over the schools through the 
township board as they have over other municipal matters, such as roads, bridges, 
drains, and public health, through the township council. The contention that 
the Bill proposes to take away from the people the control of their schools has no 
foundation in fact. Their control will in reality be extended from a single school 
to all the schools of the municipality. They will have a voice in the management 
of the high schools of the township as well as of the elementary schools. To 
_ prevent the interests of individual schools from suffering, the Bill also provides 
that the representative of each school area shall have such authority as may 
be determined by the Board over the schools in that area in regard to repairs, 
supplies, caretaking, and substitute teachers. 


(3) The township school board is given the same powers and duties with 
respect to the schools of the rural municipality as are given to urban boards with 
respect to the schools in an urban municipality. 


This will secure for each township an equalization of the levies for school 
purposes, and each ratepayer will be required to pay his fair share and no more 
for the education of the youth of the municipality. 


Further, the combination of the financial resources of the sections, and the 
greater opportunity for co-operative action will permit the municipality to 
provide for itself other facilities than merely the elementary schools. The town- 
ship board can arrange for continuation schools, part-time courses, and medical 
and dental inspection, which under present conditions are impracticable. 
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Pe iolieed ol out ae the Minption of the township unit of adminis- 
snot mean the « consolidation of the schools. The two schemes are 
a Under ‘the township system of administration there would 
_many ‘townships little disturbance of the present schools. The 
ite change would be the distribution of the pupils in a small school 

jacent schools, and any change of this kind would be made only where 
patients ; might deem them necessary in the interests of economy and 
Vhile | the township scheme would provide for the consolidation of 
ere . this j is deemed by the people to be desirable, such a development 
s sary part of the scheme, nor is it the main purpose of its adoption. 
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Ss _ - IiI.—Two Important Questions 

id I have laid before you the outstanding facts of the eal school situation 
; ih, pmiebovals to remedy the defects. I have emphasized the three serious 
1 pibich: must be solved, viz.: (1) the waste resulting from the main- 


lites in school taxation within the townships, and (3) the 8 aS of 
late Meeiities for education beyond the High School Entrance stage. I have 
ed out how the institution of township boards of trustees, in accordance 
e Bill introduced in the Legislature last session, will assist in the solution 
ese > problems. I wish, in conclusion, to ask you to give me the benefit of 
ir views when you have had time to study the provisions of the Bill in con- 
ie with the facts I have submitted. If you will give your views in reply to 
2 or both of the following questions the collection and classification of the 


tions will be facilitated : 


E (1) What modifications of the provisions of the Bill would you suggest 
. . to make them more effective in meeting the difficulties in the rural 
ols that I have outlined? 


Fe. B50). Thyou have a plan to meet the situation which does not involve the 
: 5 ns ip scheme of organization, give an outline of this plan in sufficient detail 
to 1 make i it clearly understood. 


4 = - In giving your views, I should like you to remember that merely an expression 
our disapproval of my proposals will not assist in solving the difficult problem 
yre eus. Resolutions against or attacks upon the Bill without any suggestion 
Oo ) alternative plans will not help. If you do not approve of the plan I have 
n sped, you-may be able to propose something better. Only constructive 
| 1 will be of any value. May I suggest that in considering this problem 
ads uppermost i in your mind the welfare of the children. It is their interest 
that prompts me to make these suggestions. I have never known a 

who was not anxious that his or her child should have better educational 
ortunities than were afforded them. Better citizenship should be our tdeal 
ducation. — I invite your sympathetic co-operation in finding a satisfactory 
oh tic i es our common problems. 


i: Yours very truly, 


Tiny ah ae G. H. FERGUSON, 
ce Sia ini Education. 
es Noes | Minister of Educa ion 
artment of Education, 

tek Toronto, June, 1925. 
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ee can acr 0 TO PROVIDE FOR TOWNSHIP BOARDS 
an. as OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


oS a ris M AJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of 
4 the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Qatara, 

1 acts ¢ as follows:— | 

| ge S. 3 | . 

po 1. This Act may be cited as The T ounship School Baards Short title. 
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tie ae 3" rain mad after fe coming into force of this Act, all Gait 24 
the public schools in every township shall be administered by Nee 


a board of trustees to be known as ‘The Township Board of township 
aS School Trustees for the FOWNGHID Dicer take. Sys 2... eh 
(naming township) and such board is hereinafter referred to 

sh San a Sein board.”’ 


a ay. See 
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a as By: A township | board shall consist of not less than three Board,— 


nor more than ten members to be elected from the school eligi 


areas in the township determined in the manner hereinafter 
_ provided,— - 


Tit a Pnshit containing only one school section, the toes 


section shall constitute the school area and the one section. 


Sa ae township board shall consist of three trustees to be 

Fay aye elected by the electors in the area; 

aT. ie é 

os In es township containing only two school sections, Where shove 
each section shall constitute a school area and the sections. 
board shall consist of three members, one to be 

elected by the electors in each of the areas separately 


es ce and the third by the electors in the areas combined; 


a 


Where there 
- In a township containing not less than three nor more Where ther 


than ten sections, each section shall constitute a than three 


school area and the township board shall be com- than ten 

_ posed of as many members as there are areas, each = 
‘ ee _ area electing one member; 

Sry ie . 

ees Where there 

a In a township containing more than ten sections, the are more 

= than ten 


bee _ board shall consist of ten members and for the foah ik 
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~ purpose of electing the members of the board, the 
council of the township shall divide the township 
into ten school areas, grouping together where 


necessary. the contiguous school sections into one 


area; 


oa 5. In the case of a union section when the part lying 


section. peer : ‘ 
within the township is assessed for at least two- 


thirds of the average assessment of the remaining 
sections of the township, such part shall be con- 
stituted as a section, but if such part is not so 
assessed it shall not be constituted as a section for 
the purpose of electing a trustee, but shall be attached 
to such contiguous section in the township as may 
be determined by the council; 


SarGolaveas: 6. Every school area shall be designated by a number 


assigned by the township council. 


Eee ee 4: The nomination and election of members of a township 
board shall be conducted in the same manner as nearly as 
may be and at the same time and place and by the same 
_officers as nominations and elections for the municipal council. 


li- ; ; 
Routing of 5. Every ratepayer in the township who is,— 


trustees. 
(a) a British subject; 
(b) of the full age of twenty-one years; 


(c) not a separate school supporter; 


(d) a resident of the school area in which he seeks 
election; and 


(e) not‘disqualified by The Public Schools Act, 1920, or 


any other Act, 


may be elected a member of the township board. 


a ae 6. The clerk of the municipality shall prepare for each 


each school school area a separate set of ballot papers containing the 
names of the candidates in the same form mutatis mutandis as 


those used for members of the council and shall provide for. 
each polling subdivision a sufficient number of ballots to-be > 


used by electors in each school area included in whole or in 
part within the subdivision. 


Quali- @.—(1) Every person whose name appears upon the last 


fication of ; ° z 
electors. revised voters’ list as entitled to vote at municipal elections 
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vho is not a supporter. ‘Si separate schools shall be 
d to vote at é an election of members to the township 


ha 
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3 262}: ) An ‘elector i in any xch66l area shall also be entitled to May vote in 


each area 
pany: other schools area for which he is assessed as hak 
men; ualifie 
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1 Soret! list shall show the cat Ber of the school ipa AS 
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a ar sin which each elector is entitled to vote. chat 


vote. 


\ voter, if qualified to vote therein, may vote in each May 


shen vote for 
sae 00) area. for as many candidates as there are offices to be coneiaats 
‘AY or e 
ta but he shall not vote more than once for any candidate. ofaieet, 


“S cot 
e 3 8. = —(1) Except as hereinafter ao etd every trustee shall Term of | 
continue in office for two years and until his successor has 

| Soo Eyeirced and a new board organized. s 


ma 
oe ~ 


Brie 2 «(9) After the first pleetcee one-half of the members, Wiere eee eny 
‘ heel of elected members is an even number; and the annually. 
oa next number. higher than one-half, where the number of 

: elected members is an odd number, shall continue in office 

| 8 _ for two years and the remaining members shall continue in 

, office for one year and until their successors are elected and 
anew pert giana. | 

al +. Pitt ' / 


a " oh A 3 
‘s = ies (3) The Renee who, under the provisions of subsection 2, Peter 


continue in office for one year or for two years shall be deter- shall retire 
es st 

Ba ~ mined by lot.at the first meeting of the board after their election. 

? election and such determination shall be entered upon the 

ie x _ minutes. 
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tpt’ 9. A union school shall be regarded as belonging to the schools. 


: _ township in which it is located. : 
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fit 
S 
Ss S40. a (5 The es ecnie board shall determine re schools Boai4 ent 
i which the pepe shall respectively attend within the township. ve gr ep 


mid 

3 Gy A township board shall admit to any school within the resident 

2 “township any non-resident pupil if the inspector reports er 
a z a ‘the accommodation is sufficient for the admission of such 
ous and that the school is more accessible for him than any 
2 epee in the township in which the pupil resides. 


f 4s (3) seth a ees residing in one township attends school Pane nip 
oa another township, the township board of the township in for, non- 
ich he resides shall each year pay to the township board of 


: the township where he attends school the cost of the education 


Liability of 


> 


ee pupil. 
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Deter- (4) The cost of the education gt non- resident pupils shall 
mining cost 


of education be determined in the following manner, —_— 3 
ot non- , ( 
resident 
pupils. 


' The rican spent in permanent improvements, including 
the sum included in paying off debentures and the 
interest thereon, shall be added to the total cost of 
maintenance of the schools of the township; from 
this sum shall be deducted the amount apportioned 
to the schools of the township out of the Legislative _ 
grant; the remainder shall be divided by the total © 
number of days’ attendance during the year of all 
the pupils attending the schools of the township, ~ 
and this amount shall be multiplied by the number ~ 
of days’ attendance during the year of the non- 
resident pupils. 


— 


Section 11. When a township board has been established all the 


boards 2 Juels : 
dissolved. assets and liabilities of the boards of the several sections of 


the township shall be vested in and assumed by the township 
board. 


Board to 12.—(1) A township board shall have mutatis mutandis the 
have powers ; : 

and performsame powers and duties and shall be subject to the same 
arbre board, conditions with regard to vacancies on the board, controverted 


elections and the resignation of members as are prescribed by 
The Public Schools Act, 1920, for boards of trustees in urban - 


municipalities. 
eat ot (2) A township board shall have power to make such 
pupils. arrangements for the transportation of pupils to and from 


school as it may deem expedient. 


Se ee (3) The trustee who represents each school area shall have 


representing such authority as may be determined by resolution of the 

school area. : 3 
township board over the schools of the area he represents in 
regard to repairs, supplies, caretaking, the provision of 
substitute teachers and such other matters as the township © 


board may deem expedient. 


rae tine’ in 13.—(1) Every township board shall hold its first meeting 


each year. jn each year on the third Wednesday in January at the hour of 
two o'clock in the afternoon, or at such other hour on the same 
day and at such place as may have been fixed by resolution - 
of the former board or, if no place has been fixed, at the usual - ; 
place of meeting of fie council of the township. 


procedure. (2) The procedure at such meetings shall be the same as 


nearly as may be as that prescribed by The Public Schools 
Act, 1920, in the case of meetings of urban school boards. 


Se ah ut 


ate » per day, and at the same rate 
as m 1embers of the council are paid for 
meetings of Ra pure = its com- 


A Se 


hall come into ree ald tana effect upon a Com 

yy the Lieutenant-Governor by his Pro- Act. 
id from and after the date so named all the 

f The Public Schools Act, 1920, which are in- 


Wi) ith the provisions of this Act shall cease to apply 
2 deemed to be repealed. — 


ie towns! vA re pai id for Remun- 


tion of 
ze) of the board or of any comr ‘ittee A slic 
‘ 


mence- 


t of 


